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OUR TRADE WITH CHINA. 

BY THE CHIEF OF THE BUBEATJ OF STATISTICS AT WASHINGTON". 



Fob centuries the East has remained an unsolved problem in 
commerce and industry. After six hundred years of intercourse 
through commercial companies, monopolies, and distant diplo- 
matic relations, its commerce with other countries has remained 
as fixed in nature as are the habits and customs of the people. 
Prom the very beginning its trade assumed a crystallized form ; 
and on the whole the only changes that have occurred have been 
an increase in the size of the crystals, and not a change in their 
nature or composition. Whatever modification the trade of China 
has endured has been caused by the progress and industrial 
development of other nations, not of itself. Tea and silk were 
the principal articles traded in by the East India Company of the 
seventeenth century ; tea and silk are the leading commodities of 
Chinese trade to-day, contributing more than one-half of the 
total export. While other nations of Asia have under foreign 
influence modified their productions and in consequence their 
trade, China has remained fixed, merely reflecting the advance 
in wealth of such people as consume her peculiar products. Such 
a situation in the nineteenth century is remarkable, and China 
has long been a by-word among civilized nations for all that is 
backward, and for a pig-headed opposition to progress. 

The capacity to compete in production is best gauged by the 
conditions of a free market, unaffected by discriminating duties, 
or conditions other than are necessary to the conduct of com- 
merce. London is such a market, and furnishes a means of 
gauging roughly the relative advantages or disadvantages favor- 
ing or weighing upon a product of reasonably uniform composi- 
tion. Such a product is tea. No matter whence it may be im- 
ported the duty is the same, fourpence a pound. The principal 
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sources of supply are China, British India, and Ceylon, the last 
two being British colonial possessions. In 1893 the importation 
from all sources were 249,546,451 pounds, of which 194,072,353 
pounds came from British possessions. Of this total 208,098,004 
pounds entered into consumption in the United Kingdom, and 
were derived from the following sources : 

Pounds. 

From British East Indies 108,143,599 

From Ceylon 61,218,062 

FromChina 32,060,079 

From other countries 3,676,261 

If we go back for ten years an experience of peculiar interest 
is developed. 

From 1884 to 1893 the imports from British India increased 
by 44,936,000 pounds, or 71 per cent. ; from Ceylon by 61,997,- 
000 pounds, or 2,804 per cent. ; and from China decreased 111,- 
711,000 pounds, or 77 per cent. 

This snpercession of Chinese by British Indian teas is not to 
be attributed to any advantage in price. In 1883 the import price 
as returned by the English Board of Trade was 15 pence for In- 
dian and 11.4 pence for Chinese, a difference against India of 24 
per cent. In 1892 the import prices were 10.3 pence for Indian 
and 8.7 pence for Chinese, a difference of 15-J per cent, in favor 
of the Chinese article. The world's consumption of tea is esti- 
mated at somewhere near 443,000,000 pounds a year, and of this 
about one-half is supplied by British India. The fact, however, 
that competition is not only possible but highly successful in the 
face of conditions which economically would seem to discourage 
it, is a very hopeful sign. It is even more hopeful than the les- 
sons to be drawn from the cultivation of beet sugar in competi- 
tion with the cane product. In that case the artificial aid. of a 
bounty acted as a stimulus, enabling the farmers of Europe to 
compete with the cheap and shiftless labor of the West Indies. 

There is another product of China which has become in recent 
years of some importance in the trade returns of the United States — 
sheep's wool. In 1893 we received from China 20,744,689 pounds 
of wool, raw, of a value of $1,811,427. The first import of more 
than a million pounds was made in 1884. Since then it has 
increased rapidly : 1,037,000 pounds in 1884 ; 5,745,000 pounds 
in 1889 ; 10,624,000 pounds in 1891 ; and 20,745,000 pounds in 
1893. This wool all comes from the northern provinces of China, 
and the United States takes almost the entire export. The price 
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tells the whole story. The valuation at the Chinese custom-house 
in 1893 averaged 6.6 cents a pound, which means a very low grade 
of wool — in fact, nothing but the cheapest grade of carpet wool. 
It is obtained in the remote regions of Mongolia, the province of 
Kan-Soo, and northern Thibet. It is brought on camels, and no 
care in sorting or packing is shown, and dirt and sand freely mix 
with it. The ball wool comes from Chi-li, and is combed with 
wide combs from the backs of the sheep, and afterwards twisted up 
into balls. Other wool is made up into coils for convenience of 
transporting to the seaboard, and is known as rope wool. Under 
such primitive conditions it is difficult to imagine a successful 
competition in the world's market, and it is only the compara- 
tively recent demand on the part of the United States that has 
enabled this trade to exist. It is wool such as no other country 
would take, and, under the peculiar and artificial conditions of 
our wool market, it has succeeded in awakening the apprehensions 
of our political shepherds — those people, I mean, who think the 
United States exists as an appendage to the wool interests. 
The exclusion of finer grades of raw wool from our market has 
acted as a bounty upon this almost wool waste of Eastern 
countries, China, southern Russia, Turkey in Asia, and the 
Argentine Eepublic. As our manufacturer may now select, for 
the first time, the wools he uses, it is doubtful if these cheap 
wools will have any hold in our markets. It is possible, however, 
that some attempt may be made to improve the breed in China. 
A few years ago a number of merino lambs was sent to Mongolia, 
and not long afterwards the New York customs officials detected 
the improvement in the wool, and made inquiries whether merino 
wool, which is a high grade of wool, was exported from Tientsin, 
the principal port of shipment. Should this practice be followed, 
wool in China would stand commercially in nearly the same posi- 
tion as wheat in British India. It would not be consumed locally, 
but be a product for export, and, if of good quality, would be 
desirable for the American market. 

It is not a little comforting to see how powerless the Chinese 
are to range with other more civilized countries, or with peoples 
who are adopting more intelligent methods of production and 
manufacture. Chinese tea is being superseded by the teas of 
British India and Ceylon ; Chinese silk is being crowded out of 
the American market by the silks of Japan and Italy. The im- 
vol. clx.— no. 458, 5 
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ports of Chinese rice are decreasing from year to year, and there is 
every reason to believe that Chinese wool will no longer have any 
position in our markets. Wherever the American demand for 
Chinese products has fallen off, it has been made good by the 
products of other countries which we rank higher in advancement 
than the Celestial Empire. 

In American exports to China, petroleum stands among the 
first in importance. In 1870 the exports to China, including 
Hong Kong and Singapore, of refined petroleum, were 470,187 
gallons, of a value of $142,399. In 1894 the exports were 40,377,- 
296 gallons, of a value of $2,435,794. As the total exports to 
China in the latter year were valued at $5,861,828, it will be seen 
what an important item petroleum represents. Even in this line 
of exports we encounter competition from the Eussian oil-fields. 
It was in 1889 that the Chinese customs returns first discrimi- 
nated between American and Eussian oil. In that year the im- 
ports of American were 15,000,000 gallons, against 5,655,741 
gallons of the Eussian oil. In 1893 the imports of American oil 
had risen to 36,720,382 gallons and the Eussian to 13,286,198 
gallons. The Eussian oil has gained a foothold in the market in 
spite of a marked difference in quality in favor of the American 
product. The difference in price is a fraction on the side of the 
Eussian oil, but the difference in quality is a factor on the other 
side. How close the contest is for this market is illustrated by 
the increased importation in 1893 over that of 1892. This in- 
crease was 9,473,000 gallons. The share contributed by the 
American oil was 4,836,000 gallons, and Eussian 4,637,000 gal- 
lons. In the near future this competition will be even more in- 
tense, as arrangements are nearly completed for transporting 
Eussian oil in bulk by steamer to be stored in tanks in Shanghai 
and other ports. 

There are only two other articles of exports from the United 
States to China — cotton-cloths and ginseng. In 1870 we exported 
1,631,680 yards of colored cotton and 442,482 yards of uncolored, 
the total value being 314,087. In 1894 the exports of uncolored 
cotton to China alone were 50,458,349 yards, of a value of $2,772,- 
065. The export of colored cloths was too small for mention. 
These figures of 1894 are not the highest reached, 1891 being the 
banner year, showing an export of 80,674,246 yards. Whatever 
feeling of exultation such figures might excite is dampened when 
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we turn to the English exports. In 1893, 365,405,900 yards, re- 
presenting a value of more than $18,000,000 ; in 1890 the ex- 
ports were more than 570,000,000 yards, or more than seven times 
the highest figures attained by the United States. As the chief 
producers of the raw material, commanding the most highly de- 
veloped machinery and an almost unlimited supply of skilled la- 
bor, enjoying as cheap means of transport as other countries, it is 
strange that we have not a greater command over the cotton mar- 
ket of China than we now have. British India is a more impor- 
tant factor in the cotton trade of China than the United States ; 
while the possibility of domestic mills introduces a new factor of 
disturbance. The latest issue of the imperial maritime customs 
report says : 

" Indications are not wanting that the erection of cotton-mills at ports 
extending from the Gulf of Tonkin to Chunking is contemplated, and there 
is abundant evidence of great local activity in that direction. A nation 
whose inexhaustible supply of laborers excites such alarm among western 
peoples and governments is not likely to prove less formidable When it 
brings similar forces of cheap silver-paid skilled operatives into competition 
with the textile industries of the gold- wage-earning classes of Europe and 
America, aDd the effect will be felt more acutely and cause greater conster- 
nation than the presence of Chinese labor abroad whenever it cornea into 
rivalry with the handicrafts of occidental races." 

Such a possibility is favored by the domestic product of cot- 
ton, as gauged by the exports. In 1876 China exported 5,730,000 
pounds; in 1893, 76,820,000 pounds. 

These two products, petroleum and cotton, account for $5,207,- 
000 out of a total export to China of $5,800,000. The balance is 
made up of a number of articles, no one of which rises to an 
importance sufficient to require careful study. Indirectly we 
send to China an article which no other country takes, ginseng, 
which goes to Hongkong. The exports in 1893 were $792,928, 
representing 251,205 pounds. The exports in 1894 were some- 
what less, 194,000 pounds, representing a value of $610,000. It 
is the scarcity of the native product which has given an opening 
to this export, and, should the cultivation be taken up system- 
atically in the East, the demand for our root would cease. Such 
is our export trade to China. In the two leading articles, cot- 
tons and petroleum, the opportunities for growth and extension 
would seem to be almost unlimited. Petroleum is superseding 
the native seed oils, and unless some political agitation arises this 
increasing demand will be divided between the American and 
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Kussian oil interests. I say political, as on more than one occa- 
sion the Chinese authorities have threatened to prohibit the 
import of American oil as a return courtesy for our treatment of 
Chinese subjects. Though a profitable trade in these days laughs 
at prohibition, undoubtedly a serious blow could be given to this 
export, and any such blow would redound to the advantage of 
our Kussian competitor. In the long run it pays to assume an 
attitude approaching a Christian one towards these eastern na- 
tions. 

One circumstance must be borne in mind, that China would 
be willing, nay, glad to have her trade with foreign countries shut 
off, if not wholly, at least in part. In any commercial contest, 
therefore, she holds a position of vantage, for far greater injury 
would be inflicted upon the commerce of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica by the cessation of trade than could be experienced by China. 
In the complex organization of modern commerce, and especially 
where the trade consists in large exchanges of a few articles, the 
interests involved are highly sensitive and feel a restriction more 
keenly and destructively. Our trade with China is of this descrip- 
tion. A prohibition on the part of China, or an interruption by 
war of the exports of tea and silk, would produce a marked tem- 
porary derangement in the import of these articles into the United 
States. The prohibition by China, if we can conceive such a pro- 
hibition effective, of imports of petroleum from the United States, 
would be reflected in the petroleum interest directly, and all allied 
industries by indirection. No system of differential or discrim- 
inating duties, intended to retaliate upon China and Chinese pro- 
ducts, or break the force of her prohibition, could be framed. 
Prohibition on the part of the United States of Chinese products 
would be mere foolishness. For as it is, a great trade is carried 
by way of other countries in which the goods often lose their 
identity as to place of origin. 

The conditions in China are so different from those of other 
countries that it is difficult to conceive a true competition in 
production. If we could imagine a country divided into 
nineteen provinces, each province possessing its own regulations 
of trade, in which extortion, rather than regulation, was the 
object ; possessing no railways, but a highly developed system of 
canal communication ; a post-office conducted by post carts and 
runners; and a provincial coinage : add to these disadvantages a 
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population essentially agricultural, possessing no machinery, nor 
the knowledge of machinery ; having material wants easily 
satisfied, and living upon as narrow a margin, short of barbarism, 
as an economic standard will admit; of intense industry, hampered 
by superstition and a blind adherence to custom and precedent — 
these are certainly not such conditions as would promise the 
creation of an industrial and commercial empire at all fitted to 
compete with our boasted western civilization . Yet it is out of pre- 
cisely such ingredients that the ablest competitors of the produc- 
ers of the United States have been developed. Doubtless a great 
deal of what we call foreign competition is due to our timidity 
and the belief, generally prevalent among us, that trade must be 
fostered and protected by the direct intervention of the state. 
The rise of a foreign commercial or industrial interest of a similar 
character with any American interest constitutes an excuse for 
legislative activity in restricting the import of the foreign product. 
Name over the "scares" experienced in recent years in these lines, 
and it will be found that they have applied to the product of peo- 
ples by no means our equals in civilization, or in capacity for con- 
tending with or utilizing natural forces and agents, and of com- 
munities essentially agricultural. The wheat of British India 
and southern Russia, the cotton of Egypt and British India, the 
wool of China, Australasia, and South America, the petroleum of 
the Caspian region, the silver of Mexico, and the labor of China, 
each of these has had its day, and exercised a potent influence in 
public discussions and in tariff agitation. 

It has yet to be determined that any of these products has 
exerted a permanent influence to the disadvantage of the Ameri- 
can interest. It has yet to be proved that American producers, 
having machinery to back them, have any cause to fear, at present, 
the destruction of any essential part of their capacity to produce 
and to market their product. Wool raising stands by itself, as it 
is naturally more favored in a country where land is yet so cheap 
that it can be given away, and so sparsely settled as to supply 
almost unlimited sheep ranges with little cost for maintenance. 
I say, at present, there is no fear. There are certainly possibili- 
ties of the future. At first blush no contest could be more une- 
qual than one between China and Japan. The mere cheapness 
of life in China would enable their enormous and crushing force 
of numbers to be thrown upon the weaker power. Yet the smaller 
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body, assisted by the appliances of civilization, controlled by in- 
telligence, has given a result which may profoundly affect the 
conditions of our western powers. 

There is always room for speculation as to what might happen, 
given an entirely new condition of things. China and Chinese 
interests have proved a fruitful ground for conjecture, but these 
conjectures assume a revolution in habits, methods, and beliefs 
which is almost incredible. We have become so accustomed to 
gradual change, generally through the slow processes of legislation, 
with their slower results, as to be beyond the fear of great and 
sudden alterations for ourselves. Yet we seem to take it for 
granted that in the East changes greater than have happened 
within civilized times are liable to occur. A wave of Mongolian 
invasion forms one of the stock cards of European alarmists, and 
they picture an overthrow which would recall the conquests and 
horrors of primitive times, when the brute dominated the nature 
of man. I set aside any question of an actual transference on a 
large scale of Eastern populations outside of their proper boun- 
daries, and it is only the probability of a rise of such industrial 
or even agricultural potency in China as will enable it to compete 
with us or the countries of Europe that need be considered. The 
Chinese love labor, and in a measure they recognize the dignity 
of labor, although it is a dignity with them largely based upon ne- 
cessity. They have, therefore, one great element needed to pro- 
duce large economic interests. But they despise commerce, and 
hate the foreigner in person and in influence ; and they have 
invited war upon war rather than be obliged to come into 
personal contact with the " foreign devils." The country 
is rich in natural resources, and it possesses the coal- 
fields of the world. It is wanting in rapid and cheap 
means of internal transportation, and one province may 
starve while a neighboring province overflows with abundance, 
merely for the want of carriage. In such cases great bodies of 
the population move from one province to another, — the most 
primitive form of meeting a natural disaster depriving the people 
of their supply of food. Ingenious as the people are in many 
lines, they show a peculiar dislike to machinery and labor-saving 
implements, and while they form an addition to the productive 
strength of countries whither they immigrate, as in the Malay 
peninsula, their social habits keep them distinctly foreign. 
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We must imagine all this changed. We must picture the in- 
troduction of a foreign element, capable of directing the energies 
of the Chinese into a development of their natural resources, more 
after the methods and extent of our western civilizations ; we 
must imagine a network of railroads, and this in itself would be 
an enormous concession, which may open up the interior of the 
country where the coal deposits are found, and where the produc- 
tive agents are weightiest. We must imagine the growth of a 
commercial feeling ; and above all, we must assume a government 
which protects life and property, which does not depend upon ex- 
tortion for its revenues, and which has a reasonably honest fiscal 
system. Given such new conditions, and the Chinese would be no 
longer Chinese. All this is possible. We need only to look to 
British India, where a race fully as low in the economic scale as 
the Chinese has become an aggressive factor in the world's mar- 
kets, under the direction of an energetic commercial and indus- 
trial influence. More telling yet we may point to Japan, at one 
time quite as inefficient economically as the Chinese, to prove the 
adaptability of the Eastern people under favorable conditions. 
But all this is improbable, and even if begun within a reasonable 
time would require years to make its influence felt. It has been 
shown that, under Chinese methods, Chinese foreign commercial 
influence is declining. Experience in the past proves it is only 
at the cannon's mouth that we can obtain concessions enabling us 
to come within arm's length of this remarkable nation. But it 
maybe that the sharp and severe lesson which Japan has imposed 
upon the mightier power will lead it to imitate Japan in embra- 
cing western knowledge and western methods. Till this lesson is 
taught it is useless to talk of the terrors of a Mongolian invasion. 

WOBTHINGTON" C. FOED. 



